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DENVER—1925 


Thirty-two years ago the National Conference was held in; Denver. 


The Conference at that time, if 


Mot a child, was still in its “‘teens,’’ having a membership of less than eight hundred and presenting a program 
ited indeed as compared with the large and comprehensive programs of today. 

Denver at that time was little more than a large Western town of 100,000 souls, with the free, rough, 
pen, hospitable atmosphere of a typical mining town. On its ‘Main Street’’ were found the historic Western 
Saloons with their public gambling rooms, where both small and large fortunes were lost and won every Sat- 


“urday night. Caravans of prairie schooners, each drawn by six teams of oxen, were still a frequent sight. 
E (Concluded on Page 8.) 
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throughout the world. 


century. 


beloved president in 1902. 


was not heard. 


Sun Memoriam 


Pioneer social reformer, and one of the outstanding figures 
in Indiana for almost fifty years because of his interest in penal 
and social reform work, Timothy Nicholson, dead at ninety-five, 
September 15, 1924, was one of the exceptions to life's rule that 
few shall remain in business life and concern themselves actively 
with affairs of the community up to four score and fifteen years. 

Mr. Nicholson was active in national social welfare organiza- 
tions and was particularly conspicuous in the movement to elevate 
charitable and correctional institutions not only in Indiana but 
It was largely through his efforts that the 
Indiana State Board of Charities was organized in 1877. 
twenty years he was a member of this Board and an inspired 
leader and wise counsellor at its meetings. 
American Prison Association he gave expression to the new 
methods of dealing with offenders, and to him is given credit for 
the progress made by Indiana in prison reform in the last half 
As a member of the National Conference of Social Work 
he rendered a great service in directing its policies and was its 


It would be difficult to name any important movement in the 
way of social uplift, local or national, in behalf of which his voice 
Social welfare work has been greatly enriched 
by the leadership and example of this man. 
guide and inspiration to those who came to learn the true lesson 
of humanity from his life of unselfish service. 


For 


As a member of the 


To the last he was a 


A NEW CONFERENCE DIVISION 


At the last Annual Meeting the Con- 
ference voted that a temporary Division be 
created on Professional Standards and 
Education and that tne chairman and 
divisional committee of this new division 
be appointed in cooperation with the 


American Association of Social Workers 
and the Association of Schools of Pro- 
fessional Social Work. 


The following | 


committee was appointed by the Presi- | 


dent of the Conference and the new 
Division will hold its first meeting in 
Denver. at the Fifty-second Annual 


Meeting of the National Conference of | 


Social Work: 


Chairman: Professor J. E. Cutler, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


Vice-Chairman: William Hodson, Min- | 
neapolis. 

Secretary: Dr. Jesse F. Steiner, Chapel 
Hill, N. C. 


COMMITTEE 


Brother Barnabas, Toronto. 

Boris D. Bogen, Los Angeles. 
Jeffrey Brackett, Boston. 

Miss S. P. Breckenridge, Chicago. 
Mrs. Mary C. Burnett, Pittsburgh. 
F. Stuart Chapin, Minneapolis. 
Sherman Conrad, New Orleans. 
Thomas D. Eliot, Evanston, III. 
Leon W. Frost, Detroit. 

Leroy E. Halbert, Kansas City. 


Dr. H. H. Hibbs, Jr., Richmond, Va. 
Harry Hopkins, New York City. 

M. J. Karpf, Chicago. 

Philip Klein, New York City. 
Harry Lurie, Chicago. 

Cecil C. North, Columbus, Ohio. 

A. Percy Paget, Winnepeg, Canada. 
Walter Pettit, New York City. 
Kenneth M. Pray, Philadelphia. 
Rev. Frederic Siedenburg, Chicago. 
Arthur Todd, Chicago. 

Arthur E. Wood, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


MEETING PLACE FOR 1926 


The Committee on Time and Place of 
the Conference will be pleased to receive 
invitations for the entertainment of the 
organization at its annual meeting in 1926. 
A description of the customary local ar- 
rangements for the meeting and other 
preliminary information which might be 
of value to cities wishing to have the 
Conference meet with them next year 
can be secured from the Conference 
office in Cincinnati. Wherever the Con- 
ference goes, it is generally recognized 
that the meeting will result in a stimu- 
lation of social thought and an added 
interest in local welfare activities. 

Members and committees interested in 
securing the next annual meeting of the 
National Conference should correspond 


with the Chairman of the Committee 
on Time and Place—Mrs. Irene F. 
Conrad, care of Community Chest, 


Whitney-Central Building, New Orleans, 
Louisiana. 
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MUNICIPAL AUDITORIUM—Where General Sessions Will Be Held 


Program Notes 


The general Program Committee of the National Confer- 
ence hopes to be able to present to the membership of the Con- 
ference at the Denver meeting at least two departures from es- 
tablished procedure as regards General Sessions. First, it is 
planned to devote one night to a debate, the subject of which 


will be, “‘Resolved, That the Proposed Twentieth Amendment | 


to the Constitution of the United States Should Be Adopted.” 
It has been felt by the Program Committee that this subject is 
one of such vital and compelling interest that all social workers 
would be glad to have it presented in a most adequate and at- 
tractive way. 
cided that the best method for the presentation of this subject 
would probably be through a debate between nationally repre- 
sentative persons interested in securing the passage of the 
amendment and those opposed to such passage. 
of this idea the Committee has arranged for such a debate. 
Another new idea which the Committee hopes to carry into 
effect on one of the evenings of the Annual Meeting is to have 
presented to the Conference a play dealing with the subject of 
unemployment. A play is in course of preparation by one of 
the leading younger playwrights of this country and the plan of 
the Committee involves the presentation of this play by an ex- 
ceptionally capable cast. The Committee is impressed by the 
idea that the question of unemployment is basic in its signifi- 
cance and universal in its interest and that the social results 
of unemployment might possibly be more strikingly presented 
through the medium of the drama than by the means of a formal 


In pursuance 


After mature consideration the Committee de- | 


paper dealing largely with dry statistical data concerning the 
facts of unemployment. 

The purpose of the play will be to show in as vividly and ar- 
resting a manner as possible the progressive individual and family 
deterioration which results from unemployment. It will be a 
study largely of the constant haunting specter of fear—the fear 
of losing his job which stands back of the average skilled and un- 
skilled worker under our present complex industrial organiza- 
tion of society, and the effect upon him of such fear. 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 


At the last Annual Meeting of the National Conference in 
Toronto, the Conference authorized the appointment of a com- 
mittee to cooperate with any international group of social 
workers planning to hold an international conference of social 
work. Pursuant to this authorization the President, of the Con- 
ference appointed a Committee on International Conference 
of Social Work. 

This Committee conferred by correspondence with the 
European committee and in December agreed to the suggestion 
made by the European committee that the proposed Interna- 
tional Conference be postponed until 1926. This postponement 
was made after consultation with those interested both in Europe 
and this country in the holding of an international conference. 
It was felt wise to postpone the contemplated international con- 
ference in the hope that a wider interest in such proposed con- 
ference might be stimulated in this country and abroad and that 
a more adequate and helpful program might be prepared for 
presentation to a more representative group than could be gath- 
ered together in 1925. 

It is the hope of those interested in the holding of such an in- 
ternational conference that both interest in the movement and 
support of it may be greatly increased by the joint decision of 
these two committees to defer the meeting of the conference for 
at least one year. 
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Tentative Program for the Denver Meeting 


GENERAL SESSIONS 


Wednesday, June 10, 1925, 8:00 P. M.—Opening Session 
“What Is Social Work?” 
“The Dynamics of Social Work.”’ 


Thursday, June 11 
“The State and Human Welfare.”’ 


Friday, June 12 


Debate: “‘Resolved, That the Proposed Twentieth Amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States Should Be Adopted.” 


Saturday, June 13 
President’s Reception and Dance. 


Sunday, June 14 
4:00 P. M.—Conference Sermon, “‘The Religion of Human Helpfulness."’ | 
8:00 P. M.—*‘Humanizing Industry.” 


Monday, June 15 
Conference Play. 


Tuesday, June 16 
“Social Aspects of International Relations." 


Wednesday, June 17 
“Personality in Social Work.” 


SECTION MEETINGS 


DIVISION I 
CHILDREN 


Section Meeting I 
“Intake of Child-caring Institutions and Agencies.” 


a. What children should be received for care by an institution or 
agency, and what is the responsibility for those not accepted? 


b. Agencies for determining whether care outside of own home is 
needed, and if so, what kind of care. 
Section Meeting II 
“County Programs of Child Care.”’ 
a. What should a county program undertake? 
b. Developing the local program. 
c. Relation between the county work and the State Welfare Depart. 
ment. 
Section Meeting III 
“Institutions for Delinquent Children." 
a. Fitting the institution program to the child. 
b. Can the institution equip girls for normal social relationships? 


c. Relating the institution’s training to vocational needs. 


Section Meeting IV 
“Support and Interpretation of Child Welfare Work.”’ 


a. Interpreting child welfare work to the community. 
i. The private agency. 
ii. The public agency. 


b. The charities budget and children’s agencies. 


Section Meeting V 
Round Table No. 1. 
“What is being accomplished in child welfare by mothers’ aid work?” 
a. In relation to standards of family case work. 
b. Safeguarding the health of the children. 
c. Securing educational opportunities for the children. 
d. Conserving the older child’s right attitude toward his re- 
sponsibility. 
Round Table No. 2. 
“Crippled Children.” 


a. Have crippled children been more neglected than other chil- | 
dren; if so, what is the reason? | 


b. Problems of care, treatment, and training for children living 
in smaller cities and rural sections. 


c. What is the State’s duty to crippled children? 


Round Table No. 3. 
“Health Activities of Child-caring Agencies.” 
a. Examinations on admission. 
b. Continuous health supervision. 
c. The use of central clinics for child-caring agencies. 
d. Work with children presenting special physical problems, 


Round Table No. 4. 
“The School and Social Problem.” 
a. What social workers should know about schools. 
b. The school as an agency for the prevention of delinquency, 


DIVISION II 
DELINQUENTS AND CORRECTIONS 


Section Meeting I 
“Crime and Civilization." 
a. Why, with advancing civilization, does crime increase? 
b. The movement of crime in the United States. 
c. Causes of the preponderance of crime in the United States. 
d. Certain specific factors making for crime in modern civilization. 


Section Meeting II 
“The Future of the Criminal Law."’* 
a. Implications of the Leopold-Loeb case. 
b. The concept of insanity as an element in criminal responsibility, 
c. Essential changes in criminal procedure. 


Section Meeting III 
“The Study of the Criminal.’ 
a. An outline project of criminological research. 
b. The Texas prison survey. 
c. Summary of results of studies of prison inmates. 


Section Meeting IV 
“Preventive Work With Children.”’ 
a. The treatment of juvenile delinquency. 
b. Progress in preventive work. 
c. Earliest stages in prevention. 


Section Meeting V 
“Preventive Work With Adults." 
a. The socialization of the gang. 
b. The control of wayward minors. 
c. The preventive function of the police. 


DIVISION III 
HEALTH 


Section Meeting I 
“The Relation of the Social Worker to the Health Agency.” 
a. Is there a conflict between social work and public health? 
b. The health agent in social work. 


c. Is an independent administration of social and health work de 
sirable? 


Section Meeting II 


“Health Budgets in Municipal Administration and How Social Workers 
Can Help.” 


a. What adequate health service costs. 


b. How the social worker may help to secure adequate support for 
public health work. 


Section Meeting III 
“The Migratory Tuberculosis Case.’ 
a. The facts of the case. 
b. The responsibility of the State and municipal authorities to the 
migrant consumptive. 


c. The legal aspects of the problem. 


Section Meeting IV 
“The New Developments in Contagious Disease Control.”’ 
a. The underlying principles of the newer work. 
b. Progress in scarlet fever control. 
c. The small-pox problem in the Western States. 


Section Meeting V 
“Child Health.”’ 
a. The periodic physical examination of children. 
b. Health of the pre-school child. 
c. Health work for colored children. 
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DIVISION IV 
THE FAMILY 


Section Meeting I 
A. Family Social Work. 
B. Cost of Maintaining Good Case Work in a Public Agency. 


Section Meeting II 
“The Art of Helping.”’ 
a. Through the interview. 
b. By changing habit. 


Section Meeting III 
Some Tests for the Evaluation of Case Work Methods.” 


Section Meeting IV 
“Automobile Migrants." 


Section Meeting V 
“Old Age.” 
a. Case work point of view. 
b. Various forms of public aid. 


DIVISION V 
INDUSTRIAL AND ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


Section Meeting I 
“Resources Within Industry.” 
a. Techniques of trade unions. 
b. Techniques of employers. 


Section Meeting II 
**Resources of Public Character.” 
a. The genesis and. control of industrial opinion. 
b. Religious and ethical stakes in industry. 


Section Meeting III 
“Resources of Science.’ 
a. The place of neutral scientific agencies. 
b. The use of science by employers. 
c. The use of science by workers. 


Section Meeting -V 
“Resources Resulting From Class Conflict.” 
a. The utilities of conservatism. 
b. The utilities of radicalism. 


Section Meeting V 
“Resources of Social Agencies.” 
a. Does community social work contribute to industrial advance? 


b. Industrial social work as a double adjustment. 
i. Adjusting workers to industry. 
ii. Adjusting industry to workers. 


DIVISION VI 
NEIGHBORHOOD AND COMMUNITY LIFE 


Section Meeting I 
« “Technique of Organizing the Local Community.’ 
a. Community conrests, score cards, standards. 
b. Districting in cities and counties. 
c. Working through neighborhood organizations. 


Section Meeting II 
“Observable Results of the Organization of the Local Community.” 
a. The organizer's problems. 
b. Results from the standpoint of Americanization. 
c. The view of the church. 


Section Meeting III 
“Race and Religion Differences and Prejudices as Factors in Community 
Integration.”’ 
a. Community problems raised by recent Mexican migration to the 
United States. 
b. A sane approach to an understanding of racial and religious 
prejudices. 


Section Meeting IV 
“Leadership and Strategy in Community Organization." 
a. Local initiative and control versus city-wide and specialist ad- 
ministration. 
b. Bureaucratic and political influence in neighborhood civic problems. 


Section Meeting V 
“Propaganda and the Philosophy of Community Organization.” 


a. What national agencies should and should not attempt for the | 
local community. 


b. The community ideal. 


DIVISION VII 
MENTAL HYGIENE 


Section’ Meeting I 
“The Responsibility of a Psychiatric Hospital in Establishing Clinical 
Facilities and Developing an Educational Program for the Community.” 
a. The educational program. 
b. The psychiatric social worker. 
c. The social agency and its need for psychiatric facilities. 


Section Meeting II 
“Community Organization in Child Guidance Work.” 


Section Meeting III 
‘*Extra-mural Work in Mental Hygiene.”’ 
a. The’ child of pre-school age and its environmental problems. 


b. The psychiatric clinic and its relation to the general hospital in 
the community. 


Section Meeting IV 
“Barriers to Mental Hygiene.” 
a. Parents. 
b. Teachers. 


Section Meeting V 
“Children’s Trends—Causes and Consequences.” 
a. Personality deviation and its relation to the home. 
b. Undesirable habits as a fore-runner to delinguency. 
c. Mental handicaps. 
d. Physical handicaps. 


DIVISION VIII 
ORGANIZATION OF SOCIAL FORCES 


Section Meeting I 
“Social Service Ratios.”’ 
a. Governmental welfare service: national, state, and local, and the 
part they take or should take in welfare programs. 
b. How do communities determine relative amounts of money that 
should be spent for health, family service, children’s work, recre- 
ation, etc.? 


Section Meeting II 
‘‘Measurement and Interpretation of the Health Job in Louisville, Ken- 
tucky.” 
(Presentation of this subject to be made through charts and graphs, 
showing resources and methods through which Louisville is under- 
taking to deliver its heaith program.) 


Section Meeting III 
‘“‘How Boston Meets Its Family Service Program." 
(Chart and graph presentations, showing resources, responsibilities 
assumed by public and private agencies, volume of work measured 
in numbers of cases and amounts of money expended ovg past five 
years.) 


Section Meeting IV 
“Growth and Development of Co-operative Processes.’ 
a. Confidential exchange: is it a mechanical overhead or a case work 
stimulant? 
b. Councils of Social Agencies: what co-operative processes have they 
developed? 
c. Support of social work: standards and methods which have so 
far been found to prevail in support of private agencies. 


’ 


Section Meeting V 
‘‘Every Child: How He Fares in Philadelphia.” 
(Agencies that care for him; numbers that are cared for; amounts 
of money spent; standards of care.) 


DIVISION IX 
PUBLIC OFFICIALS AND ADMINISTRATION 


Section Meeting I 
“The County in Social Work.” 
a. The county as a unit for the administration of local public social 
service. 
b. The relation of State and county in social work administration 
and supervision. 


Section Meeting II 
“Psychiatry and the Offender.” 


a. In case of the juvenile offender. 
In the community. _ 
2. In reformatory institutions. 


b. Psychiatry in the future of the American prison system. 


Section Meeting III 
“Interpretation and Support of Public Welfare Work.” 
a. The budget system. 
b. Publications and uniform social data. 
c. Popular presentation of public social work. 
(Continued on page 9) 
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Convention comfort, and_ scenic 
thrills! 

That’s Denver’s invitation to representatives who 
are coming to Denver in June, to attend the National 
Conference of Social Work. It matters not if they 
should want to spend an entire summer around Den- 
ver, for the Rocky Mountains make an ideal play- 
ground. Fishing, hiking, roughing it in camp life, 
or idling away the hours on the veranda of an up-to- 
date resort hotel nestling in pine-clad heights, are 
diversions within easy reach of Colorado’s capital, 
which stands in the shadow of these snow-capped 
sentinels and boasts of short scenic trips almost 
without number. 

And here, in the midst of cosmopolitan Denver, 
there is still a touch of early-day romance and history 
of the cowboy with his woolly chaps, the Indian day- 
dreaming in his skin tepee, and the pioneer with his 
overland schooner—a means of early-day trans- 
portation that has since been replaced in part by 
steel rails. Fancy and inspiration lead the way to 
Indian Trails in Denver's Mountain Parks now 
widened into comfortable automobile roads, or to the 
ruins of a mining town where prospectors became 
rich overnight when the sunset’s gold was reflected 
in the precious ore they took from the earth. 

Clear Creek, Bear Creek, and South Platte 
River have delightful scenic attractions. Idaho 
Springs, the famous Georgetown rail loop, and Silver 
Plume are reached in a one-day return trip out of 
Denver. Nature has sculptured South Platte Canyon 
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in a water-worn ravine until the visitor gasps in 
wonderment at the succession of scenic thrills in 
the one-day return trip to its headwaters. 

Bear Creek is included in a part of the sixty-five 
mile circle trip by automobile through Denver's 
Mountain Parks, touching Golden, once a territorial 
capital and the seat of the Colorado School! of Mines; 
the grave of Col. William F. Cody, better known as 
Buffalo Bill, on Lookout Mountain; municipal golf 
course at Evergreen, at an altitude of 7,000 feet; 
and the Park of the Red Rocks, gigantic sant 
stone formations near Morrison. This trip requires 
four hours. There is a return trip of 105 miles to 
Echo Lake by automobile that takes the traveler 
from an altitude of 5,280 feet in Denver to 10,600 
feet, unsurpassed in that more peaks over 11,000 feet 
may be seen here than at any other spot in America. 
It is completed in eight and one-half hours. 

There are four living glaciers in the Boulder 
region, fifty-five miles from Denver, one-day returm 
trips to which are made by rail and auto. Two of 
three days are better than one in taking this side 
trip. Arapahoe Glacier moves about twenty-seven 
and a half feet a year. The ride is through Boulder 
Canyon, a picturesque water course, and forests 
Timberline. 

Estes Park Village, seventy-five miles to the north, 
is the eastern entrance to Rocky Mountain National 
Park. There is a rail connection to Boulder, Lyons, 
Longmont, Loveland, and Fort Collins, and from there 
by automobile, or one may arrange through the Roc 
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gasps in} Mountain Parks Transportation Company in Denver a splendid view of the peaks of the Continer.tal Di- (a3) 
hrills in} for the two- or three-day auto circle trip of 240 vide, as well as the Denver Mountain Parks, and de- (@&) 

miles. -This circle trip out of Denver is by way of lightful stretches in Bear Creek and South Platte @ 
xty-five | Big Thompson Canyon, Estes Park, the Fall River Canyons, to the foot of Pikes Peak, seventy-five ra 
Denver's | toad crossing the Continental Divide in Rocky miles south of Denver. The lure of the West, of the S 
erritorial } Mountain National Park, Grand Lake, the western clean high places, annually calls thousands to her @ 
f Mines; | entrace to the Park, and Idaho Springs and the Den- gates and she gives to them a welcome in spirit anda ©) 


nown as | ver Mountain Parks. refreshment in body which can be found in but few 
pal golf Prospectors with pack horses marched for days other places. Camps and cottages are available for 
00 feet; | ata time through the heights of the Rockies in the those who want to live in the open, as it were, and 
c sand- 0s. These winding trails have been widened break the humdrum of civilization’s trend of routine 
requires | into automobile roads, one of the most unusual of life indoors. Of course there is every conceivable kind 
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miles t0 | which‘is the scenic Peak-to-Peak Highway. It is a of accommodation, the daily tariff compares favorably ©&) 
traveler great loop flung carelessly across the foothills, and with the first-class metropolitan hotels. (2) 
} 10,600 | is the means of an interesting and spectacular trip Denver shows every courtesy to travelers. The S 
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000 feet by automobile from Denver to Rocky Mountain city of Denver, and the business interests, through 
merica. | National Park, to Colorado Springs and back to the Chamber of Commerce, maintain two free infor- 
Denver. From Estes Park village to Manitou, mation bureaus—an up-town office of the Denver 
Boulder } just west of Colorado Springs, the way wends for Tourist Bureau, and the Union Station Branch. 
retum } 150 miles through mountain valleys and across the Hotels and rooming houses are listed. Travelers 
Two or | shoulders of high mountains, along trout streams and arriving at any hour of the day or night are directed 
is side } through wooded stretches that retain sheltered from the Union Station Branch to hotels through an 
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y-seven | patches of winter snows. It is unusual in that nearly impartial system based altogether on their prefer- &% 
soulder | three days of the four required to make the trip are ence and expressed need. Denver and Colorado liter- &, 
ests t0 | experienced in the fastness of the heights, just as the ature will be sent free, by writing to the Denver @ 
adventurer and prospector experienced, but in the Tourist Bureau, 505 Seventeenth Street, Denver. @ 
north, comfort of inviting resort hotels, good meals, and a_ Prices of the various trips and accommodations in Q 
ational | convenient means of travel. the hills will be cheerfully supplied by the Tourist 3 
Lyons, | Nederland, Central City, Idaho Springs, and other Bureau. ee) ; 
n there | historic mining camps are visited on this ride atop So Denver calls to Social Workers: “Come Up!” © 
Rocky | the ridges of the first range of mountains, affording —WARREN E. BOVER. eS 
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DENVER—-1925 
(Continued from Page 1) 


Denver today ranks among the most 
progressive of our modern cities. It has 
a population of nearly 300,000, and is 
growing rapidly. The saloons and gam- 
bling houses are gone: in fact, prohibition 
was voted prior to the passage of the 
Eighteenth Amendment. Instead of the 
caravans of covered wagons seen a genera- 
tion ago, today are seen larger caravans of 
automobiles, filled with tourists from every 
State in the Union, seeking to escape the 
sultry heat, to enjoy the cool, exhilarating, 
mile-high climate of Denver, and to see 
and visit some of the many wonders which 
nature has so generously placed in the 
great State of Colorado. 


Denver has ever been progressive in 
the field of social work. Back in 1892, 
when the National Conference met there, 
Denver had a Financial Federation to 
finance its local private agencies, the first, 
and at that time, the only one on the 
American Continent. The Federation 
continued to function until 1922 when it 
was reorganized into a modern Community 
Chest. 

The climate of Denver was early dis- 
covered to be beneficial to those suffer- 
ing from lung trouble. It has become a 
great medical center for the treatment of 
tuberculosis. The Government has lo- 
cated its largest hospital there, Fitz- 
simons Hospital, with a capacity of 
two thousand patients. The two large 
National Jewish Hospitals are likewise 
located in Denver. These institutions, 
together with many other sanatoria, hos- 
pitals, and medical organizations, will 
be of special interest to the delegates 
interested in the subject of health. 

Not only are her private charities 
efficient and progressive, but her General 
Hospital, supported by the city, and her 
Public Charities Department, rank with 
the best in the country. A new State 
General Hospital, costing three million 
dollars, is just being completed, which 
all Conference delegates will be welcome 
to visit. 

The Conference in Denver promises to 
be outstanding in the history of the or- 
ganization from the standpoint of at- 
tendance. Denver is located at the 
very center of that great section of our 
country lying west of the Mississippi 
River, and for the first time in several 
years will the hundreds of social workers 
living in the western half of this territory 
find it convenient to attend. The summer 
tourist rates which go into effect June 
ist, and which generally are far below 
our regular Conference rates, with stop- 
over privileges, good until October 31st, 
will make the fare attractive to those living 
in the Central and Eastern sections of our 
country. 

The unusual opportunities for enjoying 
a delightful vacation following the Con- 
ference undoubtedly will attract thousands 
of delegates. Denver is the gateway to 
twelve of our National Parks in which 
at least a million tourists spent some or all 
of their vacations during the season of 
1923. Besides these, Denver has its own 
Mountain Parks, scattered over a region 
embracing approximately one hundred 
square miles, connected by a sixty-five- 
mile scenic lariat motor highway. It 
is the most unique municipally owned 
scenic region in the world. 
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Plan to be in Denver 
June 10-17, 1925! 
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VIEWS OF 
COLORADO’S CAPITAL 


DENVER—-WONDER CITY OF THE 
ROCKIES 


Denver, Colorado’s capital, has many 
points of interest, some of which are 
included in sight-seeing trips of two or 
three hours or more. The Capitol building 
has a gold-encrusted dome as a tribute 
to the prospectors who were lured to the 
Rockies in quest of the precious dust. 
The Colorado State Museum, across the 
street from the capital, contains relics of 
Indian Cliff their ruins 
in Mesa Verde National Park in south- 
Colorado, while in the Colo- 
rado Museum of Natural History in 
City Park are skeletons of prehistoric 
monsters and wonderful displays of bird 
life and wild animal groups. 


Dwellers from 


western 


Standing in Cheesman Park one gets 
an inspiring view of two hundred miles 
of snow-crowned mountains from Pike’s 
Peak seventy-five miles south to Mount 
Evans, directly west in the Denver Moun- 
tain Parks, northward to Longs Peak in 
Rocky Mountain National Park and on 
toward Wyoming. Denver already has 
expended a million dollars on a system 
of nineteen park areas outside its munici- 
pal boundaries, through special legis- 
lative act. 

These things have sprung up in what 
was a frontier settlement within the span 
of a lifetime—years filled with romantic 
deeds and stories of sacrifice and sudden 
wealth after W. Green Russell and other 
Georgians found traces of gold in Cherry 
Creek and the South Platte, within what 
is now the municipal limits of Denver. 
The gold hunt led to Clear Creek, fifteen 
miles west of Denver. That was in ’58. 
In 1876, Colorado was admitted to State- 
hood. Today Denver’s area is fifty- 
eight square miles and its population more 
than 300,000. 

An interesting place is the United States 
Mint, where $62,677,900 were coined 
in 1924. Then there is the Civic Center, 
Overland Park Municipal Camp Grounds 
where over forty-nine thousand motorists 
camped last summer, the Municipal 
Auditorium with its fine pipe-organ, 
Fitzsimmons United States General Hos- 
pital, and Fort Logan. 

Noon-day organ recitals are given in 
the Municipal Auditorium especially for 
visitors, and band concerts in the parks 
are a delightful and inspiring treat. 

Immense strides have been made in re- 
cent years in Denver’s school system. 
The Opportunity School in Denver has a 
national reputation. Here men and women 
who have not had the opportunities for 
complete education in their youth go and 
combine learning with some trade or voca- 
tion to better fit them for the business 
world. 

Social service has reached a high de- 
gree of efficiency in Denver. The Com- 
munity Chest with its manifold depart- 
ments and avenues for service is an out- 
standing monument of charity and wel- 
fare in Colorado’s capital. 

Both board members and social work- 
ers throughout the State of Colorado will 
act as hosts to the Conference. Social 
workers in Denver have already pledged 
themselves to do everything possible to 
make the Conference a success, and the 
visit of the delegates pleasant and com- 
fortable. 
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Section Meeting IV 


“Recent Developments in the Field of Public Social Work.” 
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Section Meeting V 


a. “‘The Immigrant As a Factor in Social Case Work.” 


a. Mental examination of criminals in Massachusetts. i. In the family welfare field. 
li. In the Juvenile Court. 
iii. In psychiatric social work. 


b. Ohio Society for Crippled Children. 


c. Indiana Committee on Mental Defectives. 


d. Reports from other Scates. 


Section Meeting V 


“Policy and Personnel in Public Institutions and Agencies.”’ 


a. The true functions of the institutions of a State. 


b. How to secure a concinuing and progressive policy in public social 


work and institutions. 


c. Civil Service and personnel work in public departments. 


DIVISION X 
THE IMMIGRANT 


Section Meeting I 


“Our Present and Future Immigration Policy."’ 


a. The official American view. 
b. The view of the foreign governments. 


Section Meeting II 


“The Immigration and Naturalization Laws in Operation.” 
a. The Visa and Quota laws as they affect the clients of social agen- | 


cies. 
b. The Canadian viewpoint. 


c. Social aspects of the naturalization problem. 


Section Meeting III 


“The Mexican As a Substitute for the European Immigrant.” 
a. The background of the Mexican immigrant. 


b. The Mexican in American history. 


c. The Mexican in our American communities. 


Section Meeting IV 
“Immigration and Industry.” 


a. Immigration in relation to unemployment 


b. Substitutes for immigrant labor. 
c. The trade union problem. 


Section Meeting I 


b. “The Immigrant in Politics. 


DIVISION XI 


PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS AND EDUCATION 


a. Standards for membership in a professional organization. 


b. Vocational guidance and placement. 


c. Reasearch and interpretation. 


Section Meeting II 


a. Admission requirements (pre-professional education). 
b. The development of the curriculum. 
c. Relations with social agencies. 


Section Meeting III 


“Support and Interpretation of Professional Requirements in Social 


Work.” 


a. By executives of social agencies. 


Section Meeting IV 


b. By councils and federations. 
c. By professional schools. 


“Recent Studies of Professional Needs. 


b. In case work. 
c. Job analysis. 


Section Meeting V 


a. In hospital social work. 


° ‘*Professional Standards in the Social Agencies.”’ 


b. 


curriculum. 


a. What the agency can get from the student in training. 
How the agencies may assist the schools in the development of the 


c. How the agencies may promote the professional development of 


their workers. 


i. Responsibility of the agency. 
ii. Responsibility of the individual worker 


Health, The Outstanding Social Problem in Colorado 


The poetic picture, “Out Where the 
West Begins,” by Arthur Chapman gives 
one the sunny side of life in Colorado, 
but it does not represent its shadows 
the problems which result from the thou- 
sands of tuberculous sufferers who have 
come West for their health. Just as 
Ponce de Leon was imbued with the 
phantasy that he would find the Fountain 
of Youth in Florida, so today many per- 
sons are possessed with the chimera that 
Colorado’s climate alone will cure them. 
“If that were true, Colorado would 
welcome them, not only for humanitarian 
reasons but also for the debt she owes 
those persons who have regained their 
health and who have helped to make her 
what she is.” 

The southwestern States have become 
a Mecca for health seekers from all over 
the country. An investigation of these 
States made by the National Tuberculosis 
Association in 1920, disclosed the fact 
that Colorado represents an average of 
the conditions found. The States most 
responsible for the migration to the South 
west are New York, Illinois, Missouri, 
Michigan, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Ken- 
tucky, Indiana, and Tennessee. The sick 
come in great numbers to Denver, Colo- 
rado Springs, and neighboring towns. 

Is the problem of the migratory tu- 
berculosis due alone to the promises 
of a favorable climate? Not entirely! 
The fact that there are two large Govern- 
ment sanatoria, several national sec- 
tarian ones, and two large fraternal 
ones, doubtless misleads the patient from 


afar as to the provisions Colorado makes | 
for the tuberculous. This State has no 
State sanatorium, and the only county 
one is in Denver. As yet, the legislature 
has not been convinced that a resident 
problem has developed. 

It is not the desire of the citizens of 
Colorado to shirk any responsibility which 
the State, because of its natural attrac- | 
tions, has placed upon them. Rather 
it is a desire to face the facts and to do all 
that can be done to remedy the situation. 
This desire is particularly true of the so- 
cial workers. 

To give one an idea of the extent of 
poverty among health seekers, one has 
only to refer to the statistics found upon 
investigation in one of the smaller cities. 
One-fourth of the county relief fund goes 
for the care of the tuberculous; one- 
third of the budget of the Associated 
Charities, one-fourth of the budget of 
the Visiting Nurse Association, and a large 
part of that of the Iecal tuberculosis 
association is used for medical relief,mak- 
ing a yearly tax of one dollar per capita 
for the indigent consumptive of that city. 

Some of the social problems created 
by the tuberculosis situation here are: the 
well-known sanatoria, which attract 
health seekers, are not prepared to do 
follow-up work; the employment prob- 
lem, due to the fact that the tuberculous 
patient is willing to work for less, for 
the privilege of working at all; the chil- 
dren who are contact cases; the children 
who are left orphans because one or both 
parents have died from tuberculosis; 
and the children who become delinquent 


because the father is ill and the mother 
must work. 

The conditions stated above suggest 
the problems that are typical of Denver 
and the larger towns. What of the rural 
districts, which comprise the greatest 
area in Colorado, a State large enough 
to include New England and Irdiana? 
The health problem is still paramount, 
although not distinctly a tuberculosis one. 
In a typical agricultural community on the 
western slope of the mountains, 62 per 
cent of the children examined were found 
to be malnourished. The average found 
by the Traveling Health Clinic through- 
out the State was 44 per cent. Among 
the Mexican children, and in counties 
where there is a large Mormon popula- 
tion, the problem is decidedly a nutri- 
tional one. In some of the consolidated 
school districts, where the children have 
to travel long distances in motor busses 
and sit in a slumped position, the per- 
centage of malnutrition was very high, 
and the postural defects among the chil- 
dren were particularly conspicuous. Cer- 
tain sections of the State were found to 
be in a goiter belt, and practically all 
the children examined were found to 
have simple goiter. 

Health education is still in its beginning 
in Colorado, but it is rapidly growing. 
The Traveling Health Clinic, which is 
composed of a representative from each 
of the following agencies—the University 
of Colorado, the State Board of Health, 
the Child Welfare Bureau, the Colorado 
Tuberculosis Association, and the State 
Dental Association—conducts an aver- 
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age of four series of clinics a year. 
year 3,778 children were examined by 
a child specialist, paid by the Sheppard- 
Towner Funds, in forty-one towns in 
nineteen counties. A council of State- 
wide health agencies has recently been 
organized. Only seventeen out of the 
sixty-three counties employ a county 
nurse, but as a substitute for the lack of 
this service, the Red Cross and the Tu- 
berculosis Association have carried on 
extensive school nursing demonstrations, 
and the latter has also given health dem- 
onstrations to teachers. 

In the more populated districts, such 
as Denver, Pueblo, Colorado Springs, 
Boulder, Fort Collins, and Greeley, it 
is possible to organize the health pro- 
gram on a more intensive scale. In Den- 
ver, a city public health council has just 
been organized, which includes in its 
membership the health agencies in the 
Community Chest as well as the city 
and school health departments and the 
medical and dental! societies of the city and 
county of Denver. The new State hos- 
pital, with its medical school, will in- 
crease the opportunities for medical re- 
search and treatment, psychiatric study, 
and hospital social service. 

In the public schools, the staff of phy- 
sicians and nurses is increasing and the 
local Tuberculosis Association is carry- 
ing on an intensive nutritional program. 
The Visiting Nurse Association has 
passed through the experimental stage 
of changing from a specialized to a general- 
ized service. The Denver Sanatorium 
Society includes among its members some 
of the most eminent tuberculosis special- 
ists in the country. 

The health work among the rural school 
children, which is being done in El Paso 
County, by a group of ten specialists un- 
der the auspices of the Colorado Springs 
Tuberculosis Association, has already 
gained nation-wide attention. 

The coming of the National Conference 
to Denver, to Colorado, and to the West, 
will urge a new era for social work in 
this part of the country. 

ELLA CYRENE BAKKE. 


NEW OFFICERS 


The Constitution of the National Con- 
ference provides that the Nominating 
Committee shall, through the BULLETIN, 
solicit suggestions of names of persons 
for all elective offices to be filled. Pur- 
suant to this constitutional provision, 
there appears in this issue of the BULLETIN 
a form designed to be used by the mem- 
bers of the Conference in signifying their 
choice as to nominees for various offices. 
The Executive Committee requests that 
as many as possible of the membership 
of the Conference avail themselves of 
the opportunity thus offered to express 
their wishes to the Committee on Nomi 
nations. 


RAILROAD INFORMATION 


The railroads of both the United States 
and Canada offer exceptionally low sum- 
mer excursion rates to Denver. These 
rates from points in the United States 
east of Denver are appreciably lower 
than the rates offered under the identi- 
fication certificate plan and in addition 
to this fact they offer stop-over privileges 
and extended return dates which are not 
available on tickets issued under the 
identification certificate plan. Conse- 


Last | 


quently this year there will be no identi- 
fication certificates issued. 

Under the identification certificate 
plan the round-trip rate is equivalent 
to one and one-half times the single 
fare. Under the summer excursion rates 
the round trip with stop-over privileges 
and for a longer period of time is equiv- 
alent to about one and one-tenth the reg- 
ular single fare. This fact will make 
travel to Denver very cheap for those who 
desire to attend the Fifty-second Annual 
Meeting of the National Conference of 
Social Work. 

The summer excursion rates on the 
Canadian railroads are very slightly in 
excess of the rates charged on the certifi- 
cate plan, but liberal stop-over privileges 
and extended time limits make such sum- 
mer excursion rates over the Canadian 
roads preferable to the rate under the 
identification certificate plan. No identi- 
fication certificates, therefore, will be is- 
sued to Canadian members of the Con- 
ference. 

The round-trip rate to Denver at a 
fare of one and one-tenth the single rate 
begins June Ist and extends to October 
31st. 

It is suggested that tickets should be 
purchased to Colorado Springs through 
Denver, enabling delegates to visit that 
beautiful city with its many attractive 
spots, such as the Garden of the Gods, 
Pikes Peak, Manitou, Seven Falls, Cave 
of the Winds, etc. Delegates wishing 
to visit the Rocky Mountain National 
Park, in which Estes Park is located, can 
get a round trip to this park either by rail- 
road or by transportation bus lines from 
Denver by adding $10.50 to the regular 
fare to Denver. 


HOTEL INFORMATION 


Denver wili be able to care for the dele- 
gates to the National Conference in a 
very comfortable manner. In addition 
to the listed first-class hotels, there are 
over sixty second-class hotels,,so desig- 
nated because they do not have dining- 
room service or lobbies, located in the 
business section where nice clean rooms 
can be obtained for $1.50 to $2.00 per 
night. Denver being largely a tourist 
city, there are hundreds of fine rooming 
houses, many of them within walking 
distance of Conference meetings, where 
lodging can be secured for $1.00 a night. 

In Denver, as elsewhere, there is always 
a shortage of single rooms when as large 
a number of people have to be accom- 
modated as will be in attendance at the 
Fifty-second Annual Meeting of the 
National Conference of Social Work, and 
it is suggested that a willingness upon the 
part of the delegates to be housed in 
double rooms throughout the Conference 
week will be of decided assistance to the 
local Committee on Arrangements in se- 
curing accommodations in the leading 
hotels for as many delegates as possible. 

The Brown-Palace will be the head- 
quarters hotel of the Conference. The 
Shirley-Savoy Hotel will be the head- 
quarters for those interested in family 
welfare work; the Albany Hotel for those 
interested in children’s agencies; and the 
Metropole Hotel for those interested in 
community organization. 

Denver is noted for its large number 
of high-class restaurants and cafes where 
meals can be secured at very reasonable 
rates. In fact, it is believed that the dele- 


gates will find living in Denver as far as | 


lodging and meals are concerned to be 
considerably cheaper than in any city 
in which the Conference has been held 
recently. 

Those planning to attend should make 
their reservations as early as_ possible, 
either by direct correspondence with the 
hotels or by writing to Mr. Guy T. 
Justis, Denver Community Chest, 14th 
and Welton Streets, Denver, who is 
Secretary of the local Committee on Ar- 
rangements. 


LEADING DENVER HOTELS AND 


RATES 
WITHOUT WITH 
BATH BATH 
Adams-—18th and Welton Sts. 
Single $2.00-$2.50 $3.00-$4.00 
Double 3.50- 4.50 4.00- 6.00 
Albany—17th and Stout 
No single rooms 
Double 
2 people 3.50- 5.00 5.00 8.00 
4 people 6.00—- 8.00 9.00-12.00 


9.00-12.00 12.00-16.00 


Colfax and Grant 


6 people 


Argonaut E. 


Single 2.50 3.00— 3.50 

Double 3.50 4.00— 5.00 
Auditorium—14th and Stout 

Single 1.50- 2.50 2.00—- 3.50 

Double 2.50— 3.50 3.00- 5.00 
*Brown Palace—17th and Tremont 

Single 5.00 

Double 8.00 
DeSota—1848 Broadway 

Single 1.50 2.50- 3.50 

Double 2.50 4.00— 4.50 


Kenmark—17th and Welton 


Single 1.50- 2.50 2.00- 3.00 

Double 2.50— 3.50 3.00— 4.00 
Lancaster—1765 Sherman 

Single 1.50 2.00- 3.50 

Double 2.50 3.00- 4.50 
Metropole—18th and Broadway 

Single 2.00- 3.00 3.00- 5.00 

Double 3.50— 4.50 5.00-10.00 
Morrison—711 18th 

Single 1.50— 2.50 2.00— 2.50 

Double 2.50- 3.50 3.00- 5.00 
Oxford—17th and Wazee 
- Single 1.50- 2.00 2.50— 3.50 

Double 3.00- 5.00 4.00- 8.00 
Shirley-Savoy—Broadway and 17th 

Single 2.50—- 3.50 3.00- 5.00 

Double 4.00— 5.00 5.00— 8.00 
Colorado —406 17th 

Single 1.50— 2.00 2.50— 3.00 

Double 2.50- 3.50 3.50— 5.00 
Crest—1924 Welton 

Single 1.50- 2.00 2.00— 2.50 

Double 2.00— 3.00 3.00-— 4.50 
Plaza—330 15th 

Single 1.50— 2.00 2.00— 2.50 

Double 2.00— 3.00 3.00— 4.50 
Standish—1530 California 

Single 1.50- 2.00 2.50- 3.00 

Double 2.50-— 3.50 3.50- 4.50 
West Court—14th and Glenarm 

Single 1.50 2.50 

Double 2.00 3.00 
Wynne— 1435 California 

Single 1.50- 2.00 O- 2.50 


2.00- 2 
Double 2.00-— 3.00 3.00-— 4.50 


*Headquarters 
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For President: 


For First Vice-President: 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR OFFICERS 1925-1926 


Clip and mail to Arch Mandel, 409 Lowe Bldg., Dayton, Ohio 


For list of present officers and members of Executive Committee, see elsewhere in this BULLETIN. 
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For members of the Executive Committee, stating them in the order of your preference (five to be chosen for a term 


of three years): 
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Have You Made Your Plans to Attend 


THE FIFTY-SECOND ANNUAL MEETING 
OF YOUR CONFERENCE 


! IN DENVER, JUNE 10-17, 1925? 
{J 
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It has been seven years since the Conference met west of 
the Mississippi River, and there should be a very large number 
of social workers from the East who will attend the Denver 
meeting. Denver offers to the Conference a most attractive and 
interesting meeting place, and the social workers of the entire 
West will join in the welcome which Colorado extends to the 
National Conference of Social Work. 
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| H| The summer excursion rates on the railroads are exception- 

ally low, and in addition liberal stop-over privileges are granted. 

Considering the distance involved, the trip will be remarkably 

cheap, and it is anticipated by the Denver people that hundreds 
a of those attending the meeting will make it part of their vaca- 
tion, and will avail themselves of the numerous side trips which 
can be made from Denver as a center. ~The Program Committee 
has endeavored to provide an interesting and stimulating pro- 
gram. The hotels of Denver are offering very reasonable rates, 
and the great West invites every member of the Conference to 
test its hospitality from June 10th to June 17th. 
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For all information write to 


Wm. Hammond Parker, General Secretary 
National Conference of Social Work 
25 East Ninth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio | be | 
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